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Physics Office, April 6—Dr. Sidney 
Millman, representing the American 
Association of Physics Teachers, to¬ 
day presented Tech with a citation 
commending the school for being one 
of the ten best high schools in the 
nation in the teaching of science. 

The American Association of Phys¬ 
ics Teacher, founded two years ago, 
aims to stimulate excellence in sci¬ 
ence in the high schools. This is the 
first year it presented awards to sec¬ 
ondary schools. 

Several factors influenced the Asso¬ 
ciation's choice of Brooklyn Tech to 
receive this award. One of the few 


high schools in the nation in which 
the whole student body takes at least 
one year of chemistry and of physics 
and three years of mathematics, Tech 
also offers a unique, college-level 
Physics 4 course, in which students 
with exceptional aptitude for physics, 
study particle mechanics, field theory 
and other advanced topics in prepara¬ 
tion for the College Board Advanced 
Placement test in physics. In lab, the 
Physics 4 students perform experi¬ 
ments in electronics and atomic the¬ 
ory on a level commensurate with 
their class work. Tech was also one 
of the first schools to offer a first 


Tech's Merit Scholars, Herman Bilenko and Frank Bischoff. 


Scholarship Office, May 3—In the sixth annual Merit Scholarship Com¬ 
petition, Herman Bilenko and Frank Bischoff have become Tech's first simul¬ 
taneous winners. Tech has now won a Merit Scholarship for three consecutive 
years. 

Both students, currently taking the 
College Prep course of study, will 
graduate in June. Herman plans to 
attend Cooper Union and major in 
electrical engineering. Frank hopes 
to attend Rensselaer Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute and study advanced mathe¬ 
matics and physics. Both students re¬ 


year P.S.S.C. course to average phys¬ 
ics students, and a Special Science 
Class for those interested in entering 
the Westinghouse Scholarship Com¬ 
petition. 

Mr. William Pabst summarizes the 
final reason for Tech's success by 
saying it is due in part to the stu¬ 
dents' industry. “Although we push 
them hard, the majority like the 
work and we get results." As evi¬ 
dence, Mr. Pabst cited Tech's class 
of '59 which won scholarships total¬ 
ing $913,000, the largest amount ever 
amassed in Tech's 38-year history. 

Mr. Frank Stewart, chairman of 


the Applied Physics Department, in 
commenting about the award said, 
“We are gratified to the American 
Association of Physics Teachers for 
granting us this honor and for gen¬ 
erously awarding us the radiation 
counter which will be used in ad¬ 
vanced physics classes to study nu¬ 
clear radiation." 

Neither the Bronx High School of 
Science nor Stuyvesant High School 
received this award, added Mr. Ste¬ 
wart. In fact no other school in New 
York State won one, ample proof for 
Mr. Stewart that “Tech is the best 
school in the nation." 


Top Students Attend 
Lunch Period Class 

“Converting 1,987 from the base 
ten to the base three, we get 2,201,- 
121!" exclaims a Special Science stu¬ 
dent in 2E19 after a quick calcula¬ 
tion at the blackboard. Other stu¬ 
dents at their seats confirm the an¬ 
swer. 

Room 2E19 is available to the sci¬ 
ence students every day during the 
fourth period. Under the direction of 
Mr. Barrett, students devote what is 
ordinarily their lunch period to the 
learning of mathematics, astronomy, 
geology, biology, electronics, and 
other such topics. 

The students, selected according to 
weighted averages present reports 
and take turns in discussing topics 
which interest them. The purpose of 
the discussions is to give each stu¬ 
dent a background of as many topics 
as possible, preparing him for the 
various scholarship exams, including 
the Westinghouse Science Talent 
Search. 

Students in the Science Class are 
permitted to bring their lunch or to 
buy sandwiches in the cafeteria. Di¬ 
recting their attention toward the 
speaker, they munch at their food, 
simultaneously taking notes on the 
topic. 


NewA Noted, 


— By MARTY SHEFTER = 

BEATS 'EM; JOINS 'EM: 

Up to last month, no navy enlistee 
had been able to attain a perfect 
score on the Armed Forces Qualifica¬ 
tion Test. At that time this feat was 
finally executed by a Technite. After 
this accomplishment, it doesn't ap¬ 
pear that Werner Pfeifer (Jan. '60) 
will have much trouble in his next 
assignment as a naval airman. 
ATTENTION 
CONTEST ENTERERS: 

Closing date for the submission of 
essays for the Committee for Modern 
Zoning Essay Contest is May 31. En¬ 
trants are required to present an es¬ 
say of 200 to 500 words describing 
“What Modern Zoning Means to Me." 
Successful applicants will receive one 
of ten prizes worth a total of $500. 

Deadline for application for Long 
Island University's Fine Arts Schol¬ 
arship is May 10, this year. The 
scholarship, jointly sponsored by the 
Brooklyn Museum Art School and 
worth $4,000, may be used at L.I.U. 
towards a Bachelor of Fine Arts de¬ 
gree in painting. To apply, students 
must submit a portfolio to the Brook¬ 
lyn Museum Art School before the 
above date, between the hours of 10 
A.M. and 7 P.M. 

WORTHY OF PRAISE: 

Several days ago an unknown 
Technite contributed more to the fine 
reputation of Tech than he probably 
thought himself capable of. A woman 
on the subway was taken by an 
epileptic fit and this Technite placed 
a covered pencil between her teeth 
and rendered complete aid while all 
the people present stepped aside. 
Moved by gratitude, a woman called 
Tech saying that she simply had to 
tell the school about it. 

APOLOGIA: 

I extend my apologies to Dan Kre- 
vere for neglecting to give him a well 
deserved photo credit in the last issue 
of the Survey . Dan, who normally 
is a Blueprint photog, had to brave 
the wrath of countless teachers in 
order to take a picture of Tech's 
Persian visitors for posterity. 


ceived their scholarships directly from 
the NMSC. 

Those students who do exceptionally 
well on the Qualifying Test are re¬ 
quested to take a second test. The 
semi-finalists whose scores on the 
second examination substantiate their 
performance on the earlier test be¬ 
come finalists. The final basis for the 
Merit Award is the students' College 
Board Test marks. 

Exceptional Scores 

Both students scored exceptionally 
well. Herman had a 678 on the 
English Part and an 800 on the Math 
Section, while Frank scored an 800 in 
math and a 678 in English. Herman 
explained that it was only through 
many hours of study that he was 
able to win the award. Herman 
stated that he was amazed that many 
other Technites with averages similar 
to his were not as fortunate as he 
in winning a scolarship. In their years 
at Tech, both students were not only 
scholars but active participants in 
extra-curricular activities. 

Finalists’ Consolation 

The names of those students who 
did not win a scholarship but still 
placed high in tha standings are re¬ 
cored in a book which is sent to over 
1500 colleges, universities and scholar¬ 
ship-granting agencies for the con¬ 
sideration of other privately financed 
scholarships. 

Brooklynites Debate 
Red China’s Future 

“Communism has benefited the Chi¬ 
nese people far more than Chiang Kai 
Shek ever did.” 

“Communism has turned people in¬ 
to animals, in the true sense of the 
word.” 

These two obviously adverse state¬ 
ments found expression at the Brook¬ 
lyn Borough Conference, held March 
31 at Brooklyn Technical High School, 
in room 2C3. 

The Free World Clubs of Brooklyn 
schools under the general direction of 
Edward Burns of New Utrecht High 
School participated in the discussion. 
Using the topic, “Red China, New 
Colossus," the students explored the 
many facets and tenets of Red China 
in our “complex and somewhat ag¬ 
gressive" world. Different committees 
discussed these facets. 
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Hoge , Ginsburg and Abramson 

Compete for G.O, Presidency 


m gggl 


This term's G.O. Presidential elec¬ 
tion campaign is on! Franz Hoge and 
Harold Bing constitute the Blue 
Party; Roy Ginsburg and Jerome 
Garchik, the Tech Party; and David 
Abramson and Michael Schnall; the 
White Party. 


(See picture above) Franz Hoge, 
the Blue Party candidate for presi¬ 
dent, besides being on Arista, is a 
member of the Longfellow Society 
and a member of the social commit¬ 
tee. 

The White Party candidate, David 
Abramson is a member of Arista, 
co-captain of the varsity swimming 
team and an All-American swimmer. 
Michael Schnall, vice-presiden tial can- 
didate for the White Party, is an as¬ 
sistant editor of the Survey. (—») 



The Blue Party advocates that both 
the chemistry labs and machine shops 
open at three o'clock for those need¬ 
ing additional work because of ab¬ 
sence. The chairman of the depart¬ 
ments involved have given their full 
consent to the idea. It also proposes 
a partial refund on used books re¬ 
turned in good condition to the G.O. 
Store, which will resell them to the 
next class of students. 

Tech-Stuy^sant Game 
The Blue Party further promises 
three fall showings of major films, 
one dealing with championship fights; 
another, with the World Series; and 
a third, with the Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts. It proposes, 
moreover, the G.O. sale of book cov¬ 
ers and the addition of photographic 
discounts to those already offered. 


Boro Holds Science Fair At Tech; 
Students Display Varied Projects 


On April 22 the twenty-second, the 
third Brooklyn Borough Science Fair 
was held at Tech. 

Having to accommodate projects 
from schools throughout Brooklyn, 
the Tech building had to make use 
of four floors and the first floor gym. 
The first floor featured, among other 
things, a Geometron, which, given 
statements and reasons, can solve va¬ 
rious geometric problems. Although 
the designer of the Geometron, Wil¬ 
liam Rothman, son of Tech's math 
teacher, Mr. Irwin Rothman, was un¬ 
able to appear on account of illness, 


Mr. Allen, Lincoln Center Chief, 
Addresses Student Press Group 



George Stoddard addresses student editors as Jane Fonda and Reginald 
Allen look on. 

“We are holding this conference so students can learn what we have 
in store for them at Lincoln Center," commented Reginald Allen, Executive 
Director of the Center to the first student press conference, held at the 
Morosco Theater, by the Student Program of Lincoln Center. 

A discussion panel, selected to answer any questions that would arise 
during the conference, included Reginald Allen, Executive Director of Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts; actress Jane Fonda; Mark Schubert, dean 
of Juilliard School of Music; Howard Taubman, music critic of The New 
York Times, and George Stoddard, Chairman of the Lincoln Center Student 
Program. 

During the question period, the panel explained how the people who were 
in the houses that were condemned for the erection of Lincoln Center, were 
relocated by the Center's own department, established for the sole purpose 
of finding new homes for the people. Also discussing the cost of the Center, 
the panel estimated expenditure to be “well over $75,000,000. 


he had a friend operate the machine 
in his stead. 

The third floor displayed a work¬ 
ing model of a cloud chamber, which 
actually emitted of radioactive par¬ 
ticles from a radium core the size of 
a pinhead. 

The gymnasium held a cluster of 
exhibits of telescopes, magnetic de¬ 
vices, chemical apparatus, and even 
a robot. The builder of each exhibit 
stood by his display, explaining the 
principles involved in the operation 
of his project. 

The Fair, starting at 6:30 P.M. Fri¬ 
day night, continued until the judg¬ 
ing was completed at about 9:30 
P.M. At nine the next morning, Fair 
officials opened the building to the 
public until the end of the Fair at 
1:30. 

Dr. Rich Says: 

6 Tech Math Library 
Best in the Nation’ 

“Our mathematics library is by far 
the best of its kind in the nation," 
claims Dr. Rich concerning the col¬ 
lecting in the Math Office. 

Open to all, the library enables the 
student to explore mathematics be¬ 
yond the ordinary text book level. Al¬ 
though the content of the library is 
predominantly mathematical, many of 
the books deal with physics, mechan¬ 
ics, electricity, and College Board 
examinations. The collection current¬ 
ly contains 600 books valued at over 
$2,500. 

“Practically every worthwhile math¬ 
ematics book of significance to the 
high school student has already been 
obtained. Yet far from being static, 
the library is continually growing 
and in this year alone, two hundred 
books have been," said Jesse Sch¬ 
wartz, the librarian. 

“Every student is urged to go to 
the Math Office during the morning 
prefect period. By merely filling out 
a card, the student may borrow books 
to supplement classroom studies and 
to find sources for contributions to 
the Math Student," Jesse advises. 

A complete listing of all books in 
the Math Department collection is 
posted, for general student purposes, 
in the Mathematics Office. 



Roy Ginsburg, the candidate repre¬ 
senting the Tech Party, is a member 
of the Survey, Tech's Junior Red 
Cross representative, and a member 
of the Math Help Squad. 

Alumni Pick Kamins 
To Visit Cornell U. 

“It was an enlightening and worth¬ 
while experience," commented Tech¬ 
nite Barry Kamins upon his visit to 
Cornell, May 6-8. 

One of 300 students throughout the 
nation to visit Cornell University on 
their “student weekend," Barry, the 
fourth page Survey editor, was chos¬ 
en by a member of the Schools Com¬ 
mittee of the Cornell Club of New 
York from among the top 12 on the 
fifth term Honor Roll. 

At Cornell, representatives of high 
schools from the whole country meet 
and explore the University. The main 
purpose of this weekend is to acquaint 
potential Cornellians with the Uni¬ 
versity's facilities and courses. 


In the field of sports, the Blue 
Party offers a Tech-Stuyvesant Bas¬ 
ketball game, to be held at Tech. 
Also offered is a student-faculty 
game where the student players will 
be chosen by intramural games 
played during the gym periods. 

Credit Revision 

The Tech Party's platform features 
a campus to be used as an outdoor 
study hall and an after-meeting so¬ 
cial activities center. In addition to 
this, the party plans to organize a 
Sports Field for Tech Committee. It 
hopes to schedule such guest speak¬ 
ers as Eleanor Roosevelt, Roy Cam- 
panella, and Jackie Robinson for fail 
assembly programs. 

The Tech Party also intends to re¬ 
vise the service credit system, giving 
the more deserving clubs and so¬ 
cieties an additional award of credits. 
The appointment of prefect-class pur¬ 
chasing agents, extension of the em¬ 
ployment bureau and varied discounts 
complete candidate Roy Ginsburg's 
platform. 

Council Elections 

White Party hopefuls David Abram¬ 
son and Michael Schnall propose 
to form an alumni club, in which po¬ 
tential college students can corre¬ 
spond with former Technites attend¬ 
ing colleges of interest to the under¬ 
graduate members. The platform also 
intends to amend the G.O. Constitu¬ 
tion so that the Grade Council can 
be elected by popular vote. 

David and Mike envision the pro¬ 
duction of a talent show with a $300 
scholarship award to the winner. Tech 
mascots, a Miss Blueprint, coed swim¬ 
ming parties and swimming instruc¬ 
tion conclude the White Party's cam¬ 
paign. —George Schaefer 

Tech’s I.D. Classes 
Display Their Work 

Daily the shades lift from the glass 
doors of room 3C4. The usually dark 
corridor suddently brightens as col¬ 
ors radiated from the displays of the 
Industrial Design Exhibit. 

These designs range from fountain 
pens to can openers and meat slicers. 
The displays provide the viewer with 
an idea of the type of design that the 
appliances of the future will have. 

The pieces on exhibit are grouped 
together and arranged according to 
what term of Industrial Design work 
they represent. 


Survey Editor Addresses Students 
From Columbia Language Center 


“Brooklyn Technical High School 
aims to prepare its students for di¬ 
rect entrance into technical jobs or 
into engineering colleges,” said Mar¬ 
tin Shefter in an address to students 
of the American Language Center 
of Columbia University. 

Martin was one of a panel of four 
students who endeavored to explain 
to the Center's students what New 
York's best high schools are doing 
for their more intelligent students. 

Columbia University has organized 
the seminar as part of a program to 
orient its foreign students to the 
American way of life. The Ameri¬ 
can Language Center students in the 
audience came from dozens of nations 


throughout the world; several, from 
behind the iron curtain; a number 
are journalists; a few hold responsi¬ 
ble positions in the United Nations. 

Mr. Donald Barr, executive director 
of Columbia's Joint Program for 
Technical Education, chose Martin 
from among those Tech students who 
attend Columbia's Science Honors 
Program. “I should imagine that no 
discussion of unique school programs 
would be complete without mention¬ 
ing what Tech is doing in the field," 
commented Martin. “This is further 
evidence that Tech is one of the na¬ 
tion's best schools, not a vocational 
school," he concluded. 
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Wanted: More Patriotism and Respect 


(T^J> 


Patriotism means many things but essentially its most important facet is the love of one’s 
country. For this passion, many men and women of United States have made the ultimate sacrifice 
so that others may enjoy the blessings of peace and prosperity. 

When Francis Scott Key wrote the Star Spangled --—-—-— 


Banner during the attack on Fort. Sumter, he was 
inspired by an intense love of his country. When 
Americans sing our national anthem, they are in¬ 
spired, or should be inspired, by the same feeling of 
intense nationalism and patriotism that he felt. 

It should always be so and yet, while standing at 
attention during the assemblies of Brooklyn Tech, of 
the almost 3000 young men in the audience, some do 
not seem to be singing. This is no trick of acoustics 
but the fault of an increasing lethargy and ennui 
among some students of this school. 

Students of other countries, such as Hungary and 
Poland have taken up arms and fought in the streets 
against trained soldiers for the privilege of being able 
to read books of their own choosing and to have a 
country of their own. Their national anthems must 
be sung in clandestine meetings away from prying 
eyes and ears. To be caught would mean death, and 
yet, they risk their lives that their countries may be 
free once again. 

If others can die for this right, surely you, who 
have a free country can at least respect the flag you 
salute. When you stand once more before that flag 
sing out loud and clear and be proud that you are 
an American. —Meyer Rosen 



Beware Lofiopus 

We are approaching the time of year when Tech 
becomes infested with a pesky little invisible bug 
called by doctors, lofi. This little fellow is the car¬ 
rier of the dreaded disease lofiopus. Although com¬ 
municable, the disease usually affects the same boys 
each term. There is no known cure, but it can be 
treated and usually subdued for a few months at a 
time. 

Boys at Tech become most susceptible a few weeks 
before the Christmas, Easter and summer holidays. 
Lofiopus is a medical term which in layman’s lan¬ 
guage means “not doing homework, becoming ex¬ 
tremely lazy, and not caring about anything but the 
passing of time until one of the big holidays.” 

This scourge is not fatal to the body but can be 
extremely deadly to your marks. Do your part in 
keeping down lofiopus. Stay on the ball up until 
vacation. 

Teenage Dilemma 

Contentment and a sense of achievement are 
no longer a part of the typical teenager's plans for 
the future. His sole objective is to make the greatest 
amount of money in the shortest time. It is of no 
concern to him how he gets it or whom he ruins in 
the process. All he cares about is himself and his own 
materialistic benefits. In former years college was 
regarded as an institution of the highest learning 
and wisdom; a person who went there was expected 
to emerge with a comprehension of the so-called 
“finer things of life." But this opinion is not shared 
by the teenager of today. He has been convinced 
that without a college degree, he cannot survive. And 
so he is shipped off to some school in the hope that 
he can earn enough credits to secure the cherished 
degree to the jackpot. 

Today's teenager has developed a distinct cul- 
also long and slinky It seemed to unlike an ^ hi preC eding it. He has isolated 

mmseli from the accomplishment of all past genera¬ 
tions in his search for individualism. But, ironically, 
instead of finding this individualism, he has found 
just the opposite: conformity. He dresses the way 
everyone else does, he combs his hair the way every¬ 
one else does, and he speaks the way everyone else 
does. He listens to rock 'n' roll not because, lie iik < ^ 
if, but because' it is considered ^*Tff^%h^gtodo. ^ 
He refuses even to try to listen to classical or semi- 
classical music, even though he confesses it may not 
be “too bad." 

What is the reason for this? In a sense it is a sign 
of the times in which we live. In this age of mass 


^Jhid s4rt? 


By ARTHUR GREBOW i 


THE MONSTER 

I first saw the monster when I was about six or seven 
years old. It was a beautifully clear spring day and all 
the world seemed at peace as I rode with my father in 
our new shiny automobile. 

And then I saw it! Almost straight overhead, it whizzed 
by with a horrible hissing sound. It 
was so strange and terrible looking 
that its very presence frightened me 
out of my wits. Not only was the 
monster black and eerie-looking, but 


of prehistoric monster, not unlike a 
flying snake. Both terrified and amaz¬ 
ed, I could not keep my eyes off the 
terrifying sight. My father, however, 
was not the least bit disturbed. He 
explained to me that it appeared 
every day and that everyone knew of its presence. When 
I asked why it was that the Police and Fire Departments 
didn’t come and chase it aw~ay, he replied, “Well it has 
been there for a .long while and there’s not very much 
that any of us can do about it. Why, some people even 
like it.” This puzzled me to no end. I could not imagine 
why anyone would want to have a horrible looking mon¬ 
ster flying overhead. “When I become Mayor,” I vowed, 
‘fit wouldn’t dare remain.” 

I saw the monster several times after that as we rode 


WINS Disc Jock 
Heard in Africa 

“I really love rock ’n’ roll. How¬ 
ever, I think that today’s music 
should simply be called popular mu¬ 
sic,” commented disc-jockey Bruce 
Morrow, in an exclusive interview at 
the WINS studios. Bruce refuses to 
believe all stories that claim that this 
music is one of the causes of juvenile 
delinquency. In fact, he is so much 
in favor of rock V roll that he never 
hesitates to play it on his very popu¬ 
lar radio program. 

Although he is heard only four 
hours a day, Bruce actually works 
over twelve hours. “I make up the 
program for my show,” explained the 
deejay, “both the records and the 
advertisements. I also read every let¬ 
ter I receive; such features as The 
Museum and Folk Song are sugges¬ 
tions that were sent to me by my 
fans.” 

Between records, Bruce looks at 
his copy or talks to one of 25,000 
registered fans comprising his 90 fan 
clubs. “Not only do we have listeners 
along the East Coast,” marveled 
Bruce, “but believe it or not, we’ve 
got listeners from Bermuda all the 
way to North Africa.” 

Of today’s teenagers, Bruce com¬ 
ments, “With the exception of cloth¬ 
ing and hair styles, today’s youths 
are no different from those of past 
generations. It’s a pity, though, that 
adults are taken in by the newspap¬ 
ers’ policy of sensationalism. If teen¬ 
agers and adults could come to an 
understanding of one another, the 
conflicts between the two groups 
would be lessened greatly.” 

After receiving his release from 
the Army, Bruce accepted a position 
with a Bermuda radio network. Three 
years later, he became a producer 
for WINS. During the newspaper 
strike, he substituted for an absent 
disc jockey and read a copy of the 
Journal American funnies. “The re¬ 
sponse was tremendous,” said Bruce. 
“I was signed immediately.” A grad¬ 
uate of Madison High School, Bruce 
still lives with his parents in Brook¬ 
lyn, where he practices his favorite 
hobby, photography. Whenever he an¬ 
nounces a listener or singer who lives 
in his home borough, Bruce applauds 
in the true Brooklyn spirit. 

To teenagers, Bruce, who holds a 
diploma from N.Y.U., advises, “No 
- ra ni . t n y wh^i _you choose to work 



Editors (1. to r.) Krupnick, Levine, and Kwartler surround Mr. Roe. 

‘Coming Blueprint , Best 
Yet , ’ Says Editor Levine 

By JEROME GARCHIK 

“This term’s Blueprint will be better than ever,” said Leonard Levine 
the senior book’s editor-in-chief. “With 16 pages of two color process,” he 
continued, “the book will be a livelier and more attractive reminder of a grad¬ 
uate’s years in Tech. The color pro¬ 


in, first try to get a college educa¬ 
tion and complete your military obli¬ 
gation.” 

—Anthony Dayton 


College History 
Taught in Tech 

One of Tech’s most unusual courses 
is the new Social Studies Advanced 
Placement Course. Inaugurated this 
year, the 2-year course provides work 
on a college level, assigning a col¬ 
lege text, and a large amount of 
extra reading. 

Consisting of 30 students, the class 
differs from a regular social studies 
honors course in that it offers depth 
rather than enrichment. Students are 
required to prepare special papers, 
analyzing problems presented in ex¬ 
tra reading. Selection for the class is 
based on the verbal reasoning test, a 
talk with the student’s current world 
history teacher, and an interview 
with Dr. Starr and Mr. Berlin. 

“The average mark in the class is 
very high,” stated Dr. Starr. “Any¬ 
one who passes the course is guar¬ 
anteed a 90.” Final reward is that the 
student is jgiven ^college credit in 
American History, in economics, and 
in a special problems course if he 
attains a satisfactory mark on the 
Advanced Placement Test. Should a 
student drop out before the end of the 
7th term, he is put into a Social Stud¬ 
ies Honor Course. If he drops out at 
the end of the 7th term, he is given 
special credit for taking college 
American history and economics, but 
does not continue since the special 
problems course is not required. 


production and mass education, we have come up 

around in our car. Each time I saw it, it was at the same v ^ t., . 

, . U1 .With a by-product: mass conformity. We accept es- 

lA/»QtiAn hlvin rr hoclr onH tArtn hiccnirr onH nrrnw I in nr # 47 A 

tablished opinion almost without question, being only 
too happy to let the newspapers and radio interpret 
everything for us. Mass education has also taught 
us to be a selfish race of people. We no longer care 
about anyone else's welfare, or in fact, about any¬ 
thing at all except our own materialistic success. 

• —Arthur Grebow 


location. Flying back and forth, hissing and growling 
louder and louder. And then I saw the most horrible sight 
of all. I actually watched the monster devour live human 
beings. Through several openings in its side, it sucked in 
scores of people at a time. It packed them in to the cor¬ 
ner of its belly and then squeezed them together like 
globs of clay. The monster carried these people in its 
stomach for a while and then, a little later, disgorged 
them. 

Suddenly, the monster was gone! As we walked by its 
favorite haunting grounds, no trace of its long black 
corpse could we find. My father said that the proper 
authorities had at last decided to dispose of it. 

Yes just ten years ago today, the Third Avenue El was 
demolished , thus ending one of New York's most famous 
landmarks. 

THINGS THAT BUG ME: 

Teachers who tell you to study for a test and then don’t 
give it. 

Student that think they’re geniuses because they can 
get 98 in shop. 

Reporters that don’t meet their deadline and then come 
up with a hundred excuses. 

Getting up in the morning. 

The thought of spending 20 more days in school until 
graduation. 

Students who complain that they have unreasonable 
teachers (none of them can top mine). 

People that write these corny columns. 

Published every three 
weeks during the 
school year by the 
students of the Brook¬ 
lyn Technical High 
School. 

Subscription: 

30c per term 
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Roosters and Hens 

Scientists tell us that chickens may be conditioned 
to react automatically to a given stimulus. This is 
called a conditioned reflex. When a trained chicken 
receives an impulse, he reacts to it. The chicken can 
be conditioned to pull a string to get food when a 
bell is rung, just as a cock may crow when he sees an 
image of the sun. 

They tell us humans may attain this marvel of the 
conditioned reflex as the chicken has. In fact, many 
have. 

Anyone listening in the lunchroom to the crows of 
students when someone drops a plate or Tech special 
would think we taught roosters the elements of en¬ 
gineering. So how about it, Technites; tone it down 
—at least to the quiet clucking of hens. 

—Mark Linder 

Smart Business 

For the small price of 250, a student is entitled 
to many benefits. He can obtain half-price admit¬ 
tance to any of the Knicks’ or Rangers’ home 
games just by showing his G.O. card at the gate. 
College basketball and high school championships 
can also be seen at a reduced price. The Rodeo 
and the Horse Show, two special events, also grant 
reduction to G.O. card holders. 

More than thirty Century Theatres honor reduced 
tickets, obtainable at the G.O. office, each student be¬ 
ing entitled to five such tickets, each one valued at 
fifteen cents. 

When making purchases of sporting goods and 
equipment, G.O. members can also take advantage 
of some handsome price-cutting. The average stu¬ 
dent can save a considerable sum of money on this 
small investment of 25^. Those who refuse to sup¬ 
port the G.O. are losing out on a fine business oppor¬ 
tunity. —Anthony Delfino 


If you were asked to think of a 
very special 5'2", one hundred pound, 
beautiful 171/£> year old actress, what 
more attractive or more talented girl 
could you think of than Annette Fu¬ 
nicello. The blackhaired, brown-eyed 
damsel, born in Utica, New York, 
very graciously consented to this 
questionnaire interview, sent to her 
at the Walt Disney Studios, Califor¬ 
nia. 

Lovely young Annette, who has 
been in the top-ten in show-business 
popularity polls for three straight 
years, has emerged as a full-fledged 
recording star, in addition to her per¬ 
formances in television and motion 
pictures. 



Annette Funicello 


The one-time darling of Walt Dis¬ 
ney’s “Mickey Mouse Club” television 
show has racked up an impressive 
series of record hits, since she added 
the disc world to her list of con¬ 
quests. 

In addition to two top-selling, long- 
play albums, “Annette” and “An¬ 
nette Sings Anka,” the petite bru¬ 
nette star crashed the over 200 
thousand sales plateau with such hits 
as “Tall Paul,” “How Will I Know 
My Love,” and “Dio Mio.” 

Now a sophisticated young lady in 
high heels and sheath dresses, An¬ 


nette continues to receive more fan 
mail than most adult stars in Holly¬ 
wood. The rate of proposals from 
young men averages one hundred a 
month. Even so, the number of her 
female admirers just about equals 
her crew-cut followers. 

Born in Utica, New York, of Ital¬ 
ian ancestry, Annette comes from a 
non-theatrical family. Her father, Jo¬ 
seph Edward Funicello, is a garage 
owner. Her mother, Virginia, runs 
their modem Encino, California home 
efficiently, caring for the household, 
which also includes two sons, Joe 
(born in 1946) and Michael, (born 
in 1952). 

Miss Willow Lake 

The Funicellos left Utica when An¬ 
nette was four. Her career began 
when she was five. At that time she 
became a pupil at the Margie Rix 
School of Dance in North Hollywood. 
She went on to become the ballet stu¬ 
dent of Bert Privall and to study tap 
dancing under AI Gilbert. She won a 
beauty contest at the age of nine 
as “Miss Willow Lake,” which 
launched her into part-time modeling 
career. 

Formerly enrolled at North Holly¬ 
wood Junior High School, she subse¬ 
quently became a regular pupil at 
the Disney Studio school. When work¬ 
ing before the cameras she received 
her education in offstage classroom 
between scenes. Though she admits 
that “sometimes” she received a “B,” 
she was considered an “A” student. 

Mouseketeer 

A frequent performer on amateur 
programs, she had the lead in a “Bal¬ 
let vs. Jive” presentation at the Bur¬ 
bank, California Bowl when Disney 
saw her in May, 1955. That led to her 
selection as one of the original 
Mouseketeers and to an exclusive 
Disney contract. 

A well-adjusted girl, Annette is a 
hobbyist, sports enthusiast, and reg¬ 
ular church-goer. Her athletic inter¬ 
ests range from swimming and horse¬ 
back riding to ice and roller skating. 
She plays the piano—but modestly 
says she’ll never be a great pianist. 


cess, a new addition to the yearbook, 
will be printed by the offset method.” 

Aided by editors Jerry Krupnick, 
Mike Kwartler, Arthur Grebow, Mike 
Trachtenberg, and Mark Gelband, 
Chief Levine has built this term’s 
Blueprint around a theme based on 
the caveman as depicted on the Sen¬ 
ior buttons. “We think it is the best 
theme which enables us to tell the 
story of Tech in humorous manner,” 
stated Levine. 

New Tech Picture 

In addition to the color process, the 
editors have initiated the use of mod¬ 
ern art and poetry to add variety. 
Also appearing for the first time is 
a new photograph of Tech, taken by 
Editor Krupnick, from the tower of 
the Williamsburg Savings Bank. It 
is a literal bird’s eye view of Tech, 
which few Technites have as yet seen. 

A front page edition of the Survey 
has been reduced in size and will, for 
the first time, appear complete and 
unabridged on one page of the book. 
At the end of the book, six pages of 
advertisements extend greetings to 
the graduates. Included is one page, 
purchased by the Service Squad lieu¬ 
tenants, which represents the first 
Blueprint ad taken by any of Tech’s 
squads and societies. 

Seniors have probably noticed an 
increase in the price of the Blueprint. 
This increase, from $6.25 for last 
spring s book to $7.00 was attributed 
by Editor Levine to many factors. 
“Foremost,” he said, “is the rising 
cost of printing the books, for exam¬ 
ple labor and materials. Second is the 
extra money spent for the color. And 
last is the padded cover whose cost 
of 800 represents more than 10% of 
the cost of the Blueprint. 

Great Preparation 

About 1360 photographs make up 
a major portion of the Blueprint. 
“Few people realize the great amount 
of preparation it takes to turn out 
a book like the Blueprint,” stated 
Chief Levine, who devotes nearly all 
his spare time to that cause. 

Mr. Edmund A. Roe of Tech’s Eng¬ 
lish Department is the faculty ad¬ 
viser of the Blueprint. He has held 
that post for the past four years, 
during which he has had to spend 
many hours after school. 

Transit Employee 
Praises Technites 

‘Tech boys are, for the most part, 
courteous and polite,” remarked 
Transit Authority employee Mrs. 
Harriet Chevalier of the more than 
eight hundred Technites who pass 
through the gates of the DeKalb 
Ave. subway station every week day 
on their way home from school. 

Working for the New York Tran¬ 
sit Authority for 32 years, during 
which time she has served at various 
stations, Mrs. Chevalier came to the 
DeKalb station about 15 years ago. 
Here, working between the hours of 
nine and five, she checks the vali¬ 
dity of the transportation cards pre¬ 
sented her by school pupils. Although 
again stressing the fact that the con¬ 
duct of most Tech students is very 
favorable, she admits that occasion¬ 
ally “a few boys attempt to slip 
their passes to their friends or dis¬ 
play discourtesy.” 

Mrs. Chevalier states that she has 
seen many changes take place at the 
station over the years and that “the 
City is still making improvements, 
among which are the token-dispens¬ 
ing machines.” 

“I enjoy my work very much and 
find it extremely interesting because 
it places me in contact with many 
types of people,” asserts Mrs. Che¬ 
valier. 

—Peter Skujins 
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yg By JOE SINISI 

When you pick up any local daily, flip to the sports page and read a 
baseball account, which names are repeated most frequently? Usually, it's 
the winning pitcher (sometimes a late-inning reliever, who gained the deci¬ 
sion) or the batter who drove in the winning tally (whose “big hit” may have 
been a scratch single). If football commands your interest, you’ll notice that 
those who cross the goal line consistently dominate grid testimonies. 

Today an uninformed and casual observer, relying solely on second-hand 
data, might never guess that nine men contribute a share to the diamond 
. * sport or that often the same number must clear a path 

before ball carriers can streak to end-zone glory. The 
“stars” have every right to the honors heaped on them. 
But what of the others? How about the many who make 
possible the heroics of the few? 

Just about four years ago this week, Carl Erskine 
threw a no-hitter at the Giants in Ebbets Field. In the 
seventh inning, Don Mueller had cracked a hard, low 
liner that had “base hit” written all over it into the 
-“hole” between third and short. Acting almost instinc¬ 
tively, Jackie Robinson raced over dived at the ball, and snared it in his 
glove’s webbing while he was parallel to the ground. He crashed hard, but 
held on and Erskine’s no-hit classic was preserved. The next day, Oisk’s name 
was splashed all over bold headlines; Robinson was scarcely mentioned 

Similar inequities occur all the time. Who’s to blame? The writers? 
Not neccessarily. Readers seem to approve. It’s all part of a general attitude. 
Fans tend to set a few athletes on pedestals and forget the others. Take 
hitting in baseball as an example. Since today’s game largely revolves around 
the home-run threat, long-ball hitters bask in the limelight while many an 
all-around player who strokes singles remains in the shadows. 

Ditto for football. Thousands marvel at the manner in which Johnny 
Unitas can click off first downs or toss for TD’s with one complete aerial 
after another. But only a fraction cheer the granite-like Colt line which gives 
him time to get his passes off. 

So next time you view an athletic contest where both facets come into 
play, give the defense some credit, too. Moreover, by paying closer attention 
to the forgotten men, you’ll get a lot more out of the game. 




Hurling Involves 
Several Factors 

by JOHN KLVAC 

Physically the distance between 
the mound and home plate seems quite 
big from the sidelines, but once a 
person is on the pitching rubber, the 
sixty feet six inches seems quite 
shorter because of the elevation of 
the rubber. 

Before stepping on this rubber for 
the game’s first 
pitch, most pitch¬ 
ers are a bit 
nervous'. I, per¬ 
sonally, start to 
feel butterflies in 
my stomach about 
two hours before 
a game or even 
sooner, but they 
usually disappear before I step on the 
rubber, no later than the first inning, 
unless, or course, I get hit hard in the 
first frame. 

The pitcher’s own abilities are not 
the only important things for success. 
To me, my control is most important. 
And by control I do not mean the 
ability to put the ball over the plate 
consistently, but to put it where you 
want to when you want to. When I 
can do this half of the battle is won, 
and control is due not only to the 
pitcher’s efforts but also to those of 
the catcher. 

A lot depends upon the catcher; he 
must set a good target, call the right 
pitch, have an accurate arm, and 
pace a pitcher, especially during a 
jam. In “Peanuts” Conn, we have one 
of the best in the city. 

Another important factor is con¬ 
fidence in one’s infield. Luckily, with 
our fine?fielders all the pitcher has to 
do is keep the ball low and let the 
opposition hit all day. 

Answers to Sports Quiz 

1. Wally Berger — Bost Braves 
(1938); Frank Robinson — Cincin- 
natti Reds (1956). Both were named 
“Rookie of the Year.” Robinson hasn’t 
since equalled his freshman total of 
38 homers, but last year drove in 120 
runs for the 5th place Reds. 


Sports (q^i 


uiz 


2. Bobby Thomson, 
Staten Island. 


who’s from 


3. No, Since, the infield fly-rule 
would be in effect, the batter is auto¬ 
matically out and the force-outs are 
eliminated. 


Colts had won it. 


J.S. 


... Duffers ... 


Led by Captain Fred Berman, a 
veteran Golf Team has opened the 
season with two wins. It clinched the 
first match against Grady Vocational, 
3-2, April 25, after a hard fought 
contest. Abraham Lincoln fell, April 
27, 4-1. 

“Everyone on the team is experi¬ 
enced, having played in league con¬ 
tests before,” remarked Mr. Balsam, 
the coach. “However, Fort Hamilton 
has the best team that they have 
had in years. They will be the big¬ 
gest opposition to our winning a 
championship.” 

The linkmen sport an average of 
43 for a nine hole course. 



Polanmen Upset by Boys 9 Four Run Rally 
After Blanking E.N. 1 . in League Opener; 
Team 9 s Hitting , Base Running Below Par 


1. Which two players hit 38 home 
runs in their rookie season? When 
did they do it? 

2. My nickname is the “Flying 
Scot.” Having played with the Giants* 
Braves and Cubs, I am now with the 
Red Sox. I hit one of the most fa¬ 
mous home runs in history off Brook¬ 
lyn’s Ralph Branca in October, 1951. 
Who am I? 

3. With men on first and second 
and none out, a high pop-fly is hit 
above third base. The third-baseman 
shorthops the ball, steps on third 
and fires to the shortstop who steps 
on second and throws to first before 
the batter crosses the bag. Is this a 
triple play? Why? 

FLASHBACKS 

December 28, 1 1958. ' Yankee Sta¬ 
dium: Leading 14-3 in this N.F.L. 
battle of titans, the Baltimore Colts 
drove to the Giant 1 early in the sec¬ 
ond half. Not willing to settle for a 
field goal, they wanted to lock it up 
with a touchdown. A magnificent 
Giant goal-line stand hurled back the 
threat, and New York caught fire. 
Charley Conerley fired a long aerial 
to Kyle Rote, who carried 62 yards 
before the ball was knocked loose 
and recovered by Alex Webster who 
got it to the 1 before Mel Triplett 
scored on the next play. Later, Gif¬ 
ford tallied and it was 17-14. Pre¬ 
sently, with the 4th play coming up, 
the Giants were a foot short of first 
down with two minutes to go. Play¬ 
ing it safe, Don Chandler punted. 
Starting from his own 14 with two 
minutes left, Unitas then threw four 
successive complete passes, one to 
Lenny Moore and three to Ray 
Berry, as Baltimore rolled downfield 
to the Giant 13. Seven seconds re¬ 
mained. Sudden-death overtime came 
with Steve Mybra’s field goal. Again 
the Giants were inches shy of first 
down and again they punted. The 
Colts, 80 yards away, received. Thir¬ 
teen grueling plays later, Alan 
Ameche crashed through from the 1. 
Nobody bothered kicking the extra 
point because the “greatest football 
game ever played” was over and the 


Coach Polan Cites Brome , Pitching 
As Key Factors in Title Drive 

By MIKE SCHNALL 

Tech baseball coach, Bernard Polan, couldn’t help but laugh when he 
heard the Diamondmen shout, “Boys High, next victim,” the day before its 
4-3 loss to the supposed greenhorns, but now the other fellows wear the shoes 
and all the conditioner hopes for now is revenge. 

No sooner had the game ended before someone asked the Professor if 
Tech should have won the game. He gave it a great deal of consideration, 
rumpled his hair and said, “Sure!” 

After another minute or so, he 
looked over at switch-hitter George 
(touchdown) Brome and said, “There 
stands my best hitter so far this sea¬ 
son. It has been a great pleasure 
to have have him on the team.” Cap¬ 
tain John Klvac, added, “Too bad the 
Boys pitcher wasn’t as afraid of all 
of us as he was of George.” 

According to the season’s records, 
the Diamondmen look like a murder¬ 
er’s row, but after a delayed peek at 
the statistics of the Boys game, Pro¬ 
fessor Polan declared, “We had better 
start hitting more often and improve 
our base running.” 

Professor Polan also hopes his 
pitching staff will remain strong. 

Now, all the Professor has to do 
is to look around and choose from 
either John Klvac, Billy Piesel or 
Richie Koch to pitch a game. 

But Professor Polan thinks he has 
a way to solve all of his problems for 
the rest of the spring. All he has 
to do is find eight more George 
Bromes. 





Nine Sweeps Holiday Practice Tilts; 
Billy Piesel No-Hits Tilden, 4-0 

By BOB ROBINS 

At Boys High Field, April 25, a spirited Boys nine handed Tech its first 
league defeat when they tallied all four of their runs in the fourth inning and 
turned back a last-inning Engineer rally to win by one. 

The previous week, during the Easter vacation, the Diamondmen had been 
more impressive, winning seven practice games in decisive fashion, including 
a no-hit job by Billy Peisel against Tilden. In the league opener against East 

New York right before Easter, the 



Photo by Billy Robins 

Bob Emerton crosses first base a trifle too late. 

First Student-Faculty Contest 
Sees Teachers “Flunk,” 37-24 

By GERRY KAREY 

Basketball was given a new dimension, Friday, April 29, when the partici¬ 
pants took the floor for Tech’s first Student-Faculty Basketball Game. The 
game ended in a 37-24 victory for the students. 

Although the teams started slowly, and at the half the students only led 
11-7, action picked up in the third 


Mr. Sanders and John Mandel jump 
center. 


period. Both teams then began to 
shoot with greater frequency, the 
students with greater accuracy, and 
at the end of three periods the teach¬ 
ers trailed 17-27. 

The five starting students, Frank 
Di Motto, Bill Donahue, John Oppen- 
heimer, John Mandel and John Mi- 
kell, were backed up by John Poggi- 
oli, Curly Raustiala, Robin Whonsigal, 
Paul Adler, George Kriger, Joseph 
Bamback, Miles Handschu, Gerald 
Lukas, Andy Szeparowyez, and Steve 
Minkin. They were coached by Andy 
Jenkins and Ed Taylor. 

The starting teachers, Lowell San¬ 
ders, Richard Korn, John Jackson, 


TECH HALL OF FAME \ 

I i 

“How many hits did Stan Musial 1930’s. While coaching the cross 
get last night?” queried the Technite country, indoor and outdoor track 
as he leaned toward his neighbor squads for four years, he became 
while scanning a sheet of names and Tech’s first bowling mentor (his keg- 
digits. The scene was 3N4, the inspec- lers were undefeated) during the 


George Moriber, Paul Kaufman were 
understudied by William Clarvit, Al¬ 
len Fels, Bernie Polan, Lawrence 
Furst and Mac Helfman. They were 
handled by Manny Oscar. 

The top play of the game was exe¬ 
cuted by Messers. Jackson and Kauf¬ 
man of the faculty team. In the 
third period Mr. Jackson took the 
ball to the top of the foul circle. He 
then cut right and passed it into Mr. 
Kaufman who was cutting left un¬ 
der the basket. Kaufman grabbed 
the ball, faked two men, and laid it 
up into the basket behind him for a 
sparkling two points. 

The teachers were not without mo¬ 
rale support. Leading the cheers in 
a losing but spirited cause were Miss 
Drucker, Miss Chaityn and Miss Lif* 
schutz. 

An enthusiastic throng of upwards 
of 600 spectators jammed into the 
lower gym to • witness this historic 
event, which very conceivably could 
become an annual affair. 


Polanmen won 3-0 behind the three- 
hit pitching of John Klvac. 

Against the red and black the 
count was 4-3 going into the top of 
the seventh with Boys out in front 
by virtue of their earlier four run 
explosion. With one down, George 
Brome walked and promptly stole 
second. Pat Marzo also walked and 
Brome then swiped third without a 
throw-down by the catcher. The now 
jittery Boys hurler walked Klvac 
filling the bases. 

Better Brand of Ball 

Up stepped Bobby Conn. After 
looking a few over, Bob smashed a 
tremendous shot way over the left 
field fence — foul. That was it for 
Tech. Conn then grounded into a DP 
ending the threat and the game. 

Over the holidays, the team played 
a better brand of ball licking Eras¬ 
mus, 6-5 and Tilden, 4-0 in the most 
notable of seven triumphs. Later in 
the vacation the powerful Dutchmen 
nipped highly touted Curtis, 3-2 in 
another practice tilt, giving the Tech 
victory added impetus. The outstand¬ 
ing feature of the Tilden fray was 
Bill Peisel’s no-hitter. 

The first league game on April 11 
saw Tech blank E. N. Y. behind a 
three-hit, 12-strikeout performance 
by fireballing John Klvac and two 
hits and two runs by Bobby Conn. 

Following the Script 

Bob scored one run when he dou¬ 
bled and was singled across by Bob 
Emerton, and tallied again when 
Klvac knocked him in. 

Thus far, the new season is similar 
to the path led by last year’s Borough 
champs, who won their opener before 
blowing one to Jefferson, 5-4. Revenge 
was sweet, however, as the Wagner- 
men rolled up an 8-0 count in the sec¬ 
ond meeting with Tech’s basketball 
nemesis. 

The script calls for a solid retaila- 
tion over Boys High, May 12, at Boys 
High Field. 


tion lab, just a little over 
one year ago. From his 
desk, Mr. Wagner over¬ 
heard, and perceiving that 
outside factors sparked the 
interest in how many saf- 
ties The Man had garnered, 
he rose and called for at¬ 
tention. 

Micrometers and verniers 
were put aside. The class 
settled back for another 
brief “lecture.” They were 
used to it. Mr. Wagner’s 
words rang with a note of 
anger; words that had noth¬ 
ing to do with comparators 
or plug guages, but with 
integrity and the import¬ 
ance of good character in 
school and later life. 

Such action was typical 
of James C. Wagner — a 
man who displayed tireless 
energy and, throughout his 
complex career, never lost sight of 
a driving objective: to build char¬ 
acter. 

A toolmaker by trade, Mr. Wag¬ 
ner came to Tech in the early 



same period and succeeded 
in gaining P.S.A.L. recog¬ 
nition for bowling. 

During the war years, 
he served as an Emergency 
Defense Training in¬ 
structor, having already or¬ 
ganized Tech’s inspection 
course in 1940. He saw to 
it that 3N4 received the 
finest equipment obtainable. 

Three years earlier, he 
had become baseball coach 
and subsequently guided 
his teams to seven Borough 
Championships before re¬ 
tiring, last year. Some of 
his protoges went on to col¬ 
lege diamond fame, while a 
few made the majors. His 
overall, 205-71 won-lost re¬ 
cord speaks for itself. 

Although at times some 
people disagreed with his 
methods, Mr. Wagner’s re¬ 
sults were always satisfactory. 

In these days of payola and athletic 
handouts, we need more men like 
James Wagner on and off the field. 

—Joe Sinisi 


Runners Prep for Penn Relays 
In Dual Meet Competition 

Mammoth track carnivals frequently overshadow dual-meet competition, 
which, nevertheless, is probably the most important means of conditioning a 
tracksters can employ. 

The dual meets enable the trackmen to train under actual race conditions, 

providing the type of training neces¬ 


sary for victory in the huge track 
carnivals. 

The Tech Cinder men enjoy a 2-1 
record in dual meets to date, with 
victories over Eastern District and 
Westinghouse and a loss, inflicted by 
the speedsters of Brooklyn Automo- 
tives. A fourth dual meet will pit 
Tech against Eli Whitney. 

The biggest and probably the most 
important track meet to be held each 
year is the Penn Relays in Philadel¬ 
phia. For the first in three years Tech 
will be represented at the Relays. A 
mile relay team, including Rod Whit¬ 
tington, Peter Coppolino, John Kautz, 
Ron Villager and alternate Clifford 
Cooke, will make the 95 mile trip to 
Philadelphia. 

LATE NEWS: 

At the Penn Relays, April 29, the 
relay team placed ninth. 


Gymnasts Capture 
Kings Point Meet 

Sparked by Capt. Ray Lynnworth, 
Brooklyn Tech’s Gymnasts emerged as 
the Greater New York City High 
School Champions in the April 9, 
meet at the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy, Kings point, Long Island. 

Teams from the five boroughs, New 
Jersey, Westchester, Nassau and Suf¬ 
folk Counties participated in such 
events as the high bar, parallel bars, 
rope climb, side horse, rings, and 
trampoline. 

Lynnworth’s second places in the 
high bar, rope climb, and still rings 
combined with Pat Reen’s fourth 
place in the rope climb and Al Op- 
pelt’s fourth place in the parallel bars 
gave Tech the Metropolitan Cham¬ 
pionship. 


... Racqueteers 


... Wallmen ... 


Fred Berman displays driving form. 


April 26, at the Hi-Way Tennis 
Courts, Burt Kahn spearheaded the 
Netmen to a 5-0 rout of Tilden. Kahn 
swept his singles match 6-0, 6-3 to 
start things off, and both Mike Nath¬ 
ans and Eugene Weiss won their con¬ 
tests in three sets to clinch the vic¬ 
tory. 

In doubles, Larry Gabler and Joel 
Turtel teamed up to win 6-4, 8-6, 
while Dave Musher and Jay Green 
completed the sweep. 

The future for the Racquetmen is 
hazy, with Midwood the big “if” on 
the schedule. A Tech triumph here 
would almost guarantee a Division 
Crown. 



Eugene Weiss reaches for low one. 


Tech’s Handball Team got off to a 
flying start this season in winning 
its first game from Boys High by the 
score of 4-1. Following up that initial 
victory, the team smashed through 
the defenses of Alexander Hamilton 
and Bushwick High Schools, posting 
identical wins of 5-0. 

Said Coach Louis Dee, “Even 
though we lost most of last year’s 
championship team through gradua¬ 
tion, the newcomers have shown that 
they are of the same caliber.” 

Coming up is a crucial game 
against Wingate. If the wallmen win, 
the Division crown is all theirs. 

Shorts by Andy Pasternak 



HandbaU Coach Louis Dee 
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By BARRY KAMINS 

When one turns on Zworykin’s infernal machine christened the television, 
he is bombarded by a gamut of commercials which strip the American public 
of its privacy and nauseate the viewer. Frequently the subject matter of the 
sponsor’s pitch is in regrettably bad taste. 

Sitting down for an evening of television, one cannot escape getting 
a full dosage of commercials. Suddenly, on the screen appear bit actors 
dressed in doctor’s uniforms, speaking expertly on bad breath, body odor, 
underarm hair, pimples, falling dandruff, and mucous membranes. They will 
gargle for you, swallow liver bile, drop false teeth while taking a shower, 
and reveal impressive figures proving that you have 22% better chances of 
not contracting cancer. With the switch of a channel, you might see women 
worrying about their faulty deodorants, businessmen changing their laxatives, 
and a somewhat perturbed housewife removing her corns. 

While proving their products, the sponsors employ a number of gimmicks 
all of which prove the sponsors’ faith in the public’s gullibility. They use 
diagrams, charts, graphs, machines, and ever-famous comparison with the 
old standby—brand “x.” They’ve used in the past nasographs, smokographs, 
tubes leading into nostrils, invisible shields, deep sea divers, and a chorus 
line of dancers on the wing of a B-52 bomber in flight. 

Another aspect is the inept timing of certain commercials. Recently on 
a round table discussion on the topic of existentialism, a short, fat man 
broke in and shouted with a smile: “Do you have body odor?” Once, when 
millions of viewers were sitting on the edge of their seats to find out whether 
Rodney was leaving Gertrude for good a singing quartet interrupted and sang 
three bars of a jingle entitled, “Have you got halitosis, brother?” 

The obvious question posed is: “How can these offenses be stopped?” 
It would seem that anyone in the advertising business with half a grain of 
good taste would realize that such vulgar display offends the public and there¬ 
by hampers the sale of the sponsor’s product. If this type of advertising is not 
stopped, a further erosion of America’s standard of decency will result. 

* * * * * 

I would like to inform you that in our last issue we are going to print 

the photograph of Miss Tech. In selecting Miss Tech, we will go over all 
submitted photos in the past term and any new ones which you might bring 

up to 7E2. Along with the photograph, please submit a 75 to 100 word 

paragraph telling something about the girl: the school she attends, her hobbies, 
her future plans, and the like. Naturally submit your name also, as you will 
be given news credit. 

Tech Alumnus Tells 
Of Past Memories 

“I’ll never forget the night on 
which I had to take my industrial 
processes examination. It was the 
worst blizzard I’d ever seen. I could¬ 
n’t get down to the school to take it, 
so the next chance I got, I went to 
see my teacher, Mr. Clarence Sjogren. 
When I explained to him what had 
happened, he told me to forget the 
exam and said that he would give me 
a passing grade. When I received my 
card, I had a 98%,” relates Mr. 
Louis Ricca, class of ’31, about the 
most unforgettable experience during 
all his years at Tech. 

Now an architecural engineer, he 
is working for the government. After 
graduating from Tech, he attended 
Brooklyn College. When asked which 
subject taken in Tech helped him the 
most in his chosen career, Mr. Ricca 
replied, “Mechanical Drawing. All of 
the jobs I worked on require some 
drawing or another. Even if I don’t 
necessarily have to- draw plans, I 
must know how to read them.” 

Mr. Ricca spent five years in Tech 
because he attended “regular night 
school.” During the day he worked 
and did his homework whenever he 
could find a free moment. He ex¬ 
pressed deep gratitude for the things 
that he learned in Tech; he feels that 
without them, his life would not be 
what it is today. 

Now Hear This!! 

For the first time in Brooklyn 
Tech’s history, Mr. Tech contest will 
be run by the Survey. 

Mr. Tech’s picture will be placed 
along side that of Miss Survey. 
Qualifications for Mr. Tech are as 
follows: 

1) At least 99 service credits. 

2) A minimum weighted average of 
85.1%. 

3) A clear detention record. 

4) At least three written recom¬ 
mendations from teachers. 

5) A composition covering Tech 
life. 

All applicants are required to hand 
to the fourth page editor these above 
items and also a picture of himself. 

Applicants will be interviewed by 
the editors of the Survey and a “Mr. 
Tech” committee. 

The Survey urges with the above 
qualification to send in their applica¬ 
tion so that we can choose from a 
large sampling. The final date for 
sending in the application is May 19, 
1960. 


The following is the list of an¬ 
swers to last issue’s quiz. 

1. A forest fire 

2. Panorama 

3. 32 

4. Tritium 
5 BY 

6. In music. 

7. Once 

8. England and Spain used dif¬ 
ferent calendars in the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

9. Columbia and Equador 

10. In the heart. 

11. Intercion, espinicion, suspicion, 
coercion, scion, cion. 

12. 688 

13. GAGGLE 

14. Trition 

15. 32 

16. IV 2 minutes. 

17. They have no “h” in their 
alphabet. 

18. .0000125 of an ounce 
20. 832 

19. 150 m.p.h. 


Teacher Visits 
Monastery in Greece 

By special permission by the Greek 
Government in July of this year Mr. 
Nicholas Malachias, member of the 
English Department, visited secluded 
Mount Athos in Greece. For over 
1,00 years, Mount Athos has enforced 
prohibition of the holy place whether 
woman, hen, ewe, sow, mare, etc., 
on account of a strict religious code. 

Mt. Athos comprises 20 monaster¬ 
ies, all of which are adorned by relig¬ 
ious paintings, frescoes, and gold 
objects. Although each visitor is al¬ 
lowed to stay three days at a monas¬ 
tery, the monks will not accept pay¬ 
ment for their visitor’s lodging. Mr. 
Malachias, during his stay, lived at 
the monastery Dahiariou, he also vis¬ 
ited the monasteries of Peter the 
Great Dionysiow. 

Throughout the meal in the dining 
area, a gigantic hall, one monk reads 
prayers and stories of lives of saints. 
The plonks’ day chiefly fills in the 
hours of the day praying, making 
necessities, like soap, and carving 
wood objects of saints, prayer beads, 
and crosses to sell to visitors. 

Mr. Malachias says that Mount 
Athos is visited by members of other 
nationalities and religions to study 
its valuable manuscripts and in¬ 
numerable frescoes. 


The following is the second in a 
series of quizzes. As we went to press 
no one submitted any answers to the 
first quiz; therefore we have printed 
the answers on this page. Better 
luck with this one! 

1. Can you remove 4 letters from 
a 5 letter word without altering 
the pronunciation? 

2. Shakespeare mentioned America 
only once. In what play is it 
mentioned ? 

3. There is only one river in the 
United States that flows twice 
across a state. What river is it? 

4. What five muscles are required 
in order that a human being may 
bite? 

5. What is the technical name for 
the following expression: “No, it 
is opposition.” 

6. How much faster does a woman 
breathe than a man ? 

7. How many kinds of headaches are 
there? 

8. What is the only body tissue that 
cannot repair itself? 

9. What word, if stressed on the 
second syllable means “cursed,” 
on the third syllable means 
“divine.” 

10. What word contains five double 
letters in succession? 

11. What five-digit number when 
quadrupled is inverted? 

12. What by-product of atomic fis¬ 
sion costs 1% billion dollars an 
ounce ? 

13. What fish inhabits the sea with¬ 
out getting wet? 

14. What is the shortest distance 
across the United States ? 

15. Name six words created by 
Shakespeare. 

16. How many feet of helium are 
required to lift a man ? 

17. How can you change 160 into 
160,000 without doing any 
arithmetic ? 

18. What is older than its mother? 

19. What word means both to “ad¬ 
here” and to “divide.” 

20. How many islands is Scotland 
surrounded by? 

No Beatniks in Tech; 
Squares Run Loose 

The phrase, beat generation, has 
given rise to some argument as to 
whether it means “beat” in the sense 
of tired or of being in time with the 
beat of modern life. 

Most of the Beats gather in cof¥SeT~ 
shops, such as the Co-existence Bagel 
Shop and Miss Smith’s Tea Room, 
reading books and poetry by Jack 
Kerouac and Allen Ginsberg. Some 
even attempt to write their own Beat 
literature. Here is an example of the 
writing from the pen of Jack Ker¬ 
ouac, the chief Beat writer. 

“We gotta go and never stop going 
till we get there. 

“Where we going, man? 

“I don’t know, but we gotta go.” 

The Beats only live in the present. 
They have no future or past in their 
little world; everybody outside of the 
other beat groups, such as the Angry 
Young men of England who are not 
as far out as our own Beats, are 
called Squares. A Square is the man 
who plays it safe. 

Jack Kerouac, former Columbia 
University football player, who de¬ 
cided that only Squares hit the line 
for old Alma Mater, invented the 
phrase Beat Generation. The Beats 
rebel against organized authority, 
commonly called, the Square. 

He runs around in sandles and 
shaves rarely. That’s the way he 
wants to be until someone digs his 
grave. He makes the scene in his one 
room pad, his home. Here he listens 
to beat music and writes crude poe¬ 
try, like the following: 

Machination of evil, 

Yea, machination of evil. 

A friend’s friend’s brother’s friend 
is a Beatnik with the name of Jerry 
Whitman. When writing his name he 
scribes Jerry and under this he adds, 
in small letters, Walt, just so that he 
doesn’t forget his last name. 

Perhaps, one day, the people might 
even put a Beat in the White House, 
but that’s too optimistic since Beat¬ 
niks are essentially pessimistic. 

The living end. 

—“Mike” Schnall 
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This *lovely brown eyed lass 
attends the High School of Per¬ 
forming Arts in Manhattan . Her 
main interests are singing 9 danc¬ 
ing and boys . Anna Cwatella is 
15 years old and stands 5'2" in 
her stocking feet . 

- 0 - 

Postscript 

We would like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to announce the winner of the 
quiz contest held in last issue. While 
we were at press, Neil Lowenbraum 
of C64 submitted sixteen correct an¬ 
swers out of a total of twenty ques¬ 
tions. This surpassed all other entries 
by far. We are therefore presenting 
Neil with a book in recognition of 
his cleverness and alertness. Inci¬ 
dentally, the second quiz appears on 
this page, if you haven’t already no¬ 
ticed it. This time we are awarding 
a more luxurious gift as the ques¬ 
tions in this quiz are harder. 


As part of my platform last term, 
I promised that if elected I would 
arrange to show films about the 

Giants in an assembly program. When 
I took office, I was notified that the 
assembly program for the following 
311 term had already 
been scheduled 
and no dates 
were left open. 
I made attempts 
to rearrange the 
programing, but 
no avail. I 
hope that next term’s president may 
be able to incorporate into his plat¬ 
form these films. I regret that I 

could not. 

The success of the Student-Faculty 
Basketball Game would never have 
been realized had it not been for the 
good sportsmanship of the faculty 
players. 

On behalf of the student body, I 
would like to thank them all. (Let’s 
not forget the students involved in 
this activity. Thank you.) 




Sorry 


In our last Honor Roll we failed to 
mention Garry Johnson of B44 who 
in his third term attained a weighted 
average of 91.6. As a reminder, 
please tell us of any further dis¬ 
crepancies as soon as possible in 
order that we may publish them in 
the last issue. 


“Snow” 


Tumbling, tumbling , endlessly , 

The glistening snow blankets 
the quiet earth, 

Disturbing not the serenity of the 
peaceful night. 

As if by magic 
A spell was woven. 

This trance lay untroddend by man; 
And in resplendent elegance, against 
the black background of night, 

The snow lay patiently, 

Waiting for young hands 
to shatter the spell 
In the prime hours of dawn. 

—Barry Kamins 


Advertisements Aid 
Publication of Survey 

“Hello, Mr. Z—? What size ad would you prefer in the fifth issue?” 
inquires Joe Porretta, advertising manager of the Survey. 

In procuring ads to be placed in the Survey, Joe makes numerous phone 
calls and writes almost as many letters to advertising prospects. The main 
source of ads is the Richmond Advertising Agency, which acts as the middleman 

between the advertiser and the Sur¬ 
vey. At the beginning of each term, 
Joe informs the agency of the dates 
of publication and subsequently re¬ 
ceives ads for each issue. 

Probably, the most interesting part 
of his job is procuring independent 
advertisements from advertisers not 
associated with an agency. In the 
course of this activity Joe discusses 
with the prospective advertisers the 
size of an ad and dates of publica¬ 
tion. These negotiations give Joe the 
opportunity, as he says, to meet and 
talk intelligently with people. Such 
training, he feels, is an important 
part of growing up. In Joe’s opin¬ 
ion, the advertising proceeds par¬ 
tially cover the cost of printing the 
Survey. 

With the help of Barry Kamins, 
who provides space on the fourth 
page, Joe and his staff have already, 
in only four issues of this term 
amassed 166 column inches as com¬ 
pared to the total of 139 in last 
term’s six issues. The income for 
Spring, 1960, will definitely exceed 
the $374.70 of last term and may set 
a record. 

Joe and his staff, however, do not 
wish to assume full credit. Since the 
size of the Survey’s pages have in¬ 
creased therefore, more space is avail¬ 
able for advertisements. 

Teacher’s Cafeteria 
Hosts Odd Delicacies 

“Um! That looks delicious.” say 
Technites who run errands for their 
teachers to the teachers’ cafeteria. 
Here, teacher (or student for teach¬ 
er) may order almost anything from 
soup to pancakes and applesauce. 
However, higher prices must be paid 
for these extravagant dishes. 

The Teachers Cafeteria is located 
on the eight floor, North side, directly 
opposite the foundry shops. The 
Northwest staircase is the most 
frequently used one. When entering 
the cafeteria, one walks to the East 
door where the service counter is 
located. 

Several weeks ago when the Rus¬ 
sian Exchange Students visited Brook¬ 
lyn Technical High School, they were 
shown throughout the school. One 
stop they made that wasn’t on the 
educational agenda, was the Teachers’ 
Cafeteria. Here, they were served 
lunch free. 

In 1960 an evolution has taken 
place. Some of the special teacher 
delicacies have come downstairs. The 
one that is most appreciated is the 
various assortment of cake. In the 
past, Tech students had only a choice 
between a piece of layer cake and pie. 
Now, besides the usual cake or pie 
one has also the choice of jelly or 
custard, dougnut, different types of 
danish pastry, or cup cakes. 

Instead of having the sandwiches 
already made, the teachers have to 
ask the waitress to make them what¬ 
ever kind they want (that is on the 
menu). Though this does hot save 
time and is impossible in the students’ 
cafeteria it provides the teachers with 
a fresher lunch. 

Also hot coffee and hot tea is 
served to provide the teachers with 
a “quick lift” thus enabling them to 
return to their classes with renewed 
confidence of finishing the day. 

—Paul Pershes 


Free Chemical Catalog 

Chemicals in small quantities. Lab sup¬ 
plies for amateur chemists. Send 25 cents 
for handling charge. 

WINN CHEMICALS 

124 West 23 St., New York 11, N. Y. 




INDIVIDUAL HOME 
TUTORING — All Subjects 

New York City Licensed Teachers 
Call Tues., Thurs., Fri.—8-10 P.M. 

DE 6-2039 


BROOKLYN 

ACADEMY 
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Regents Chartered 

An Outstanding 
PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS & GIRLS 

SINCE 1886... Devoted to the development 
of efficient habits of study and thinking 
and to encouraging the fullest self¬ 
development of each student. 

Provision is made for accelerated pro¬ 
grams for high-ability students, as well as 
remedial work for those who need it. In¬ 
struction is in small classes by an experi¬ 
enced faculty skilled in stimulating 
teaching methods. This is supplemented 
by varied extra-curricular activities. 

Preparation for All Colleges 
Academic & Commercial Diplomas 

SPRING, SUMMER & FALL SESSIONS 

In a Cultural Environment at the 

BROOKLYN ACADEMY of MUSIC BLDG. 

30 LAFAYETTE AVE. 
B’klynl 7, N.Y.-NE 8-4800 

EASY TO REACH: 

Only 1 Block from BMT, IRT, IND & LIRR 
Many Bus Lines Nearby 


Enjoy Extra } 

Advantages a* 

• Small Classes 

• Transferring students 
may start any time 

• Personalized instruction • Gymnasiums, Swimming Pools, Athletics. 

College Preparatory 


Colby 

dsfccu&fUf 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 



Approved by the State Department of 
Education as a Private High School. 


Recognized by 
Colleges and Universities 
throughout the United States. 


and Commercial 

REGISTRATION OPEN for FALL and SPRING SESSIONS 

FOUNDED 1902 


55 HANSON PLACE JAckson 2-5512 

2 SHORT BLOCKS FROM ATLANTIC AVE. STATIONS 
L.I.R.R., BMT. IRT . IND & All Buses 


Inquiries and 
Consultation Invited 


CLAY COLE’S 

RECORD WAGON 

LIGHT-HEARTED MUSIC... 
LIGHT-FOOTED DANCING... 
TOP-NAME RECORDING STARS 
...TWO HIGH SCHOOLS 
“ON CAMERA” EVERY DAY. 

M0N.-SAT. 6 PM 
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